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circumspection, and to stay conclusive action for a while. But it
was evident that lie would, after adequate enquiry, yet with due
promptitude, satisfy himself even respecting the most complex
affairs, and, having done so, would take effective action. Now,
Canning would be ready enough to take up every intricate subject
that suggested itself, and to look at it all round, but there was
doubt whether he would see such a way through its intricacies,
as might satisfy the requirements of his judgment. Consequently,
after several years of administrative activity under Dalhousie,
India enjoyed quiescence during the first year and a half of
Canning's administration. The numerous schemes which had
been originated and launched into operation were allowed to
produce their legitimate results; and the current business of
an empire, daily presenting numerous points for immediate
decision, was duly performed. Whether Canning, after having
passed through this preliminary course, and served, as it were,
the apprenticeship for supreme command, would proceed
onwards and carve out an administrative policy for himself,
cannot now be determined. For urgent circumstances arose
which, gathering strength as they passed, drove him imperatively
into action in numerous directions and, when their force was
spent, left him in the midst of changed conditions.

Like every other Governor-General elect, he had left England
full of protestations that the preservation of peace was the fore-
most object of his policy, Nevertheless, in common with several
of his predecessors, he was shortly after his arrival compelled to
prepare for war. One morning John Lawrence was surprised to
receive a letter from the new Governor-General explaining that
his Government was likely to come to blows with the Shah of
Persia. The aggressive conduct of the Persian authorities in
respect of Herat, caused the speedy despatch of a British expedi-
tion up the Persian Gulf. This expedition not only averted
aggression from Herat, but also shewed how easily the British
Government could control at least the southern part of Persia.

The brief campaign in southern Persia was scarcely concluded
when the first symptoms of mutiny appeared in the Native army
of Bengal. As the mischief spread with startling rapidity and